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8 Author of the Holland pages, having SL! 
urged the institution of Schools of Industry : 


in various conversations with many respect. 


approbation,'was induced to think, he should 
be performing an acceptable service to them, EP 


_ a$well as some other persons in a private situ- 


ation of life, by sketching out a plan of such 
a school, as he wished to recommend, and 
which could be easily reduced ts practice, 
and at a small expence, in any village, or“ 2 
parish, where a sufficient number of scholars > 
could be procured. At the same time, he "A 
conceived, it might not be improper, 1 
cheap form, to state his reasons for wishing to 


professes to have brought forward ANG 
« 5 0 | e new; 


* - — " 
* 5 . 


| PREFACE. 


35 new; but thought, perhaps, that the commu- 


nication of his sentiments might have some 


inguence within A narrow circle of his friends - 

and neighbours, whom accounts of other like 

establishments might never reach. It is an 

L effort of beneficence, of no contemptible Va» - 
lue, it is presumed, within the power of those, 


who cannot aspire to the superior praise of 
invention, to aſſist in the circulation of any 


interesting kind of knowledge, or the promo- 
tion of agproved . institutions within each 


particular district or Province. The author 


might possibly have been able to have made 
some improvements on the plan be has 
sketched out, had he deferred the publication 
of i it till be had collected more extensive In- , 
formation, than he at present possesses, of the 


plans, and success, of simila institutions. But 


whatever good the ſollowing Essay was ealcu- 
lated to produce, it was his wish, that it 
should have its effect, as shon as possible, at a 
period, that seemed to render the institution 


> 5 of Schools. of Induatry Wee n 
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at. least, before 05 year was too far rf - 


as, indisputably, the most proper time, at pre- 


sent, for establishing any such school, would be 
in the concluding part of the summer, when 
| harvest i is over, and girls cease to have any em- 
| ployment abroad,and a scason of the year is ap- 7 N 
proaching, when, probably, every accession to 
the earnings of a poor family will be very de- 
 sirab!c. And if the School is opened at an earl 
period, before the winter closes in, the children 
will already have made a sufficient progress to 
5 contribute *mething /ohloneble, by their 
earnings, towards. the maintenance of the fa- 
| mily during the severity of the winter 
Maxx benevolent. persons, the author is 
i persuaded- will be inclined to object to what 
is proposed in the following pages, that a 
portion of the Weekly earnings of each scholar 
3 . should be applied towards the payment of the 
| of the school. Far be it from his 
wish, or intention, to dissuade any parish, or 


/ 


any number of respectable individuals, from 


taking the, whole charge upon themselves, 1 
285 1 VVV 
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7 are 80 o disposed . This only i is THOR : 
nion, that, if it is expected, that the whole 


expence should be © commonly defrayed by*a 


e e or parochial contribution, we 


must never hope, that these institutions yOu 


become general. 


LE r it, then; be Setsidered; that i is is no = 


usual thing. at present, for children to make 


any earnings, while they are yet at school. It 
is also maintained, that a small annual contri- 
| bntion, judiciously distributed in gratuities, 


would have a much more desirable effect on 


© the minds of the scholars, than a trifling ad- 


dition to their weekly gains. The gratuities 


coming in a larger mass a be received 
with more satisfaction; and perhaps by ex- 
citing them to greatet exertions of industry, 
may more than compensate far what is re- 
_ © quired to be deducted from their earnings. 

There is also something admirable in this sen- 
timent, which ought indeed to be studiously 


inculcated, chat the scholars are not treated as 


en rt Yen PREPACE, - | 
of remnerating their mistress, by their own 
4ndustry, for her attention to them, and the 
assistance she gives them. The gratuities | 
will not be regarded as paish relief, bur: as 
voluntary tokens of approbation from their | 
respectable neighbours, 
BoXTED, Auguet 14,1 800 
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T4 E increasing Wee bee of ihe lower a of 
the community, both as to their character and circum- 


stances, could hardly fail of attracking a large share of 
the attention of a benevolent public; and the thoughts 5 


of many truly valuable members of society. have been 


assiduously occupied in devising the most efficacious 


means of improving the manners, and adding to the a 
comforts, of their more necessitous brethren.: A vari- 


ety of useful hints and proposals have been Suggested, 
and some partially carried into effect. Nothing, how- 
ever, has yet been accomplished, that is fully ade- 


quate to meet the Several evils, which are too justly la- 


mented. Some improvements are, certainly, desirable 


in the administration of the poor's laws; particularly, 5 


that the relief, Which is extended to the indigent, 


Should be Mace to operate, in some measure, as a re- 
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ward and encouragement of good conduct. But it is 
not by any reformation in one department only, that a 


perfect melioration can be expected in the condition 


of the inferior classes. But, perhaps, there is no sin- 8 
gle instance of beneficence, which is equally practi- 
cable, that Would be found to produce so happy an effect 


on the manners of the poor, or to lay so good a founda- 


tion for farther improvements, as the general establish 
ment of Schools of Industry and religious Education, 


judiciously regulated for the purpose of training up the 


Tus Nu ere of the Poor in the e and practice of 


every 


* Fon the purpose suggested in the text, it will ve found expe. 


dient to transfer the administration of the poor” s laws to a higher 


order of mien, than those ho are commonly entrusted with it at 
present; the most equitable way of doing which | is, by imposing 


the rate on the landlord, in. lieu of the tenant. The effect of the 


law may be mitigated in some cases, as it will, probably, be ev aded 


in others. Still, it vill be rendered the right, as well as the duty, 


of the landlord, to administer the tax, which by law is imposed on 


himself. The landiord, too, has a permanent interest in the pa- 


rish, which the tenant has not. The incorporation of distridts of 


d a few parishes, for the relief of their common poor, seems also an 


advisable meagure. In many parishes there is not a single 
active and intelligent man, that will concern ine? much with 


the poor; or one only would, probably, find his sentimenis gene- 
rally opposed. In the incorporated distrig there can hardly fail of 
deing some such, who would readily support each other. At least, 
the management of the poor would be rendered more public, and 
the persons concerned with it would f-el their characters more im- 

plicated. The incorporated MEE of Nortolk and Sutfoik are 
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every thing, which it is of most importance, chat they 


should learn; and subjected to the inspection and su- 
e of the clergy, or other respectable gentle- 


men, in the neighbourhood of each school. To under- 
take a regular defence of schools of industry might 
appear a reflection on the good sense of the community; 


and it is with pleasure remarked, that many such 
schools have been established of late years, and attended 


with a degree of success most highly gratifying to the 
feelings of humanity. There are, however, some con- 
siderations, that indicate the expediency of the proposed 
schools, which may not occur on a transient view of 
the subject, which yet will merit attention, whenever 


such institutions are attempted. It may not be impro- 


per, therefore, in a popular Essay, as this is designed 
to be, to take some notice of a few of the most impor- 


tant arguments, that may be urged in their behalf. 


And, in 80 doing, I shall have an opportunity of ac- 
complishing a promiee,. I once. made to the public, af = 


considering the great importance of a good education to 


poor girls,“ for whose benefit the.” "AION here | 

recommended, are chiefly designed. 
FoRMERLY, each family, etna in the . h 

walks of life, was accustomed t to a. pe or make. 


. | every 


* Ser a Sermon, preached 9 on the'fird of August, 
#797, by the Benefit of the Sunday Schools. in that Town, p. 1 
A 2 
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every commodity, that was deemed necessary for i ius. 
comtortable subsistence. While the Alen Were en- 


gaged in cultivating the 3 and other occupations! 

abroad, the females employed their leisure time, in the 
intervals of their ordinary domestic avocations, in the 
ma utacture of woollen and linen for the use of the g 


family, cach operation being commonly performed at 


home, from the first production of the rüde material, 


till the commodity was fit for use. The progress, 
however, of the division of labour, and the prosperity 
of our commerce, have effected a very considerable al- 
teration in the arrangement of the business of common 
life. Poor women and children, in lieu of manufac- 
turing their own clothing, have, for the mosr Patt, been 


employed in the perforinance only of a sin opera- 
tion. They have been persuaded, hat, in- this way, 


they could earn more than enough to purchase the goods 
they were accustomed to manufacture for their own 


use. But the chief motive bas, probably, been, that 
qhey would receive their earnings, by little and little, . 


Vith full power of. expending them as they pleased. 
0 nhappily, by this change, a fatal blow has been levied 
it domestic economy, and every virtue, that follows in 
rain. Their earnings have been blended with their 


ordinary expenditures. => have consumed, perhaps, 
aA little more tea, sugar, and butter, and, at the end of a 


Certain period, instead of possessing a fresh assortment 
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of comfortable | clothing they have: been as. poor as it 
first, and nearly in rags; to which, indeed, they be- 
come tolerably reconciled, unless they can obtain the 
assistance of some charitable person, or, by imporu- f 
nity, extort a supply from a parish officer. 
| Var1ovs improvements, however, in machinery , 
for facilitating labour, have, at length, been the means 
of either entirely depriving. a number of poor females. 
of their ordinary employments, or of reducing their 
earnings to perfect insignificance. Or, perhaps, the 
manufactory, by which they have been employed, has 
fallen into decay, or is removed to some distant town. 
Vnfortunately, the poor have long lost all recollection 
of the various branches of the manufactures, that were 
15 formerly carried: on at home fortheir own 25 x0opt= 

ing only the. single operation, to which they have been * 

recently confined. For the most part, they have no 

opportunity of learning them. They are no longer 
Possessed of the necessary implements, or the ability to 
purchase them; and are equally incapable, without 
some assistance, of acquiring a n of * new 
Hecies of industry. „ 

BuT more than this When the poor were accus- 
tomed to attend to a much greater variety of occupa- 
tions, besides possessing 4 larger stock of ideas, their 
minds were much more exercised. There was more 

Scope for A * of 3 ingeriuity, and coptrivancez in ar- 
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. by their industry are expected to find the smaller arti- 


ranging their work to the best advantage. "The r- 


curnstance of looking forward to a distant period for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, produced 
"habitual forethought. Now that poor females have, 
from their earliest infancy, been trained up only to the 
performance of a single operation, in which manual 
dexterity, rather than any mental exertion, is required; | 
their minds seem destitute of a proper degree of tone 
and vigour; and, when 5t length they are deprived of 
this their only employment, they appear neither to 
Have activity, nor resolution sufficient to attempt any 
otherz and quietly acquiesce in the expectation, that 
they shall (be relieved by the operation oft the poor's laws, ; 
whenever they are reduced to absolute distress. The same 

; Helplessness and torpidity of mind are discovered in. 


every department of the economy of the house; and 
the 1isual domestic arrangements contribute, in no in- =} 
 "-considerable degree, to aggravate the effect. In many 


districts, if is commonly: understood, that the man should 
supply his family with flour, while the women and girls 


cles, that are wanted in the family, but chiefiy such as 
are desired for their own use. Io attempt, therefore, ä 


by any economical preparation, to reduce the ex pence, - 


or quantity, of food cousumed in the house, is regarded 
as a Sacrifice of their on time and comfort, for the 
ole bencht of 55 ys who wall only Have so much 

2 8 . . 5 a | the 
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the more, that He can squander at an ale. hobe. Henes 5 
economical cookery, as adapted to poor families, has, . 
long been forgotten i in many parts of the kingdow z- nor 
have poor women much desire to be instructed in it, or 
inclination to practice it. And if, indeed, the husband 
is induced to spend too large a portion of his time and 
wages at an ale-souse, the total absence of neatness and 
comfort at home must be often admidded as some apo- 
ogy for his misconduct. Under these circumgtances can 
we be surprized, that a man should prefer expending 
his whole earnings upon himself, before sharing them 


With a family „that can contribute buͤt little to their com- 


mon support: that matrimony should be avoided as an 
-odious'restraint, and a family dreaded as an' oppressive 
incumbrance: and as it is much to be feared} is too fre- 


quently che unhappy result, that prostitution Should be 73H 


—_— as a ec prelude to che marriage state. 8 
Bur the injurious consequences of the progress of 
machinery may be still farther pursued. Almost the 
only situations, where women and children are able ta * 
obtain satisfactory wages for. their labour, are populous * | 


Places, where some flourishing manufactory is s- 


tablished. Hence there has been of late years a conti- 
nual concourse to towns, which is notoriougly unfavour- © 
-able, as well to the bealth, as the morals, of the com- 
munity. And, what is still worse, the several members 
„ ins: cad of working together at home, or 
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7 under the inspection of some person, who is responsible 


8 for their moral conduct, are employed in crouded and up 
.. unhealthy work-rooms, amidst a promiscuous assem- 


N blage, where, such is the contagion of bad example, the 


most Ws dude too generally Gprrapts gl the 
rezt. 

Ir. is not bende by the Ds remarks to 3 or 
Ae the general advantages of a division of labour, 
and mechanical improvements. But in the course of 
human affairs, evil is ever found incorporated with the 


N £45 good. And, if every endeavour is not used to counter- | 
, or obviate; the 1 injurious consequences that hare 


resulted from that more advantageous direction of in- 
a dustry, which has obtained of late years 3 ; it is too possi- 
ble, they may preponderate the benefits, that have been 


1 experienced from it. Little reaso 5555 we to exult in 


that accession of external prosperity and aggrandize- 
ment, which is purchased at the expence of virtue. 
Nor is there any real advancement of national wealth 
and power, if the superior profits of a few. individuals 


Are squandered in superfluous indulgences, in the en- 


couragement probably of foreign, rather than domestic, 
industry, while the comforts of the mass of the people 
ax diminished; while fewer industrious hands are em- 
- Þloyed; and matrimony ceases to be desired. The 


Several advantages, then, that are usually attributed to 


mechanical improvements, cannot be readily conceded, 
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tunless some new employment is speedily found for 


those hands, that are thereby At of their accus- 
tomed occupations. | 


LET us not, however, impede the progress: of 1 im- 4 
Provement, but only be vigilant in providing against the 
incidental evils. - While those, that are engaged in bu- 


siness, are allowed to improve their capitals in any way, 

that is most agreeable and advantageous to themselves, 
let the crumbs, that are suffered to fall from the stores 
of affluence, for the benefit of the necessitous, or a por-- 
tion of those funds, that are now too commonly devoted 
to superfluous consumption, or a part also of that im- 
post which by lazy is destined for the relief of the poor; 


by a judious application, be employed as a subsidiary 
capital, in rescuing from base and oppressive inutility, 
hose, who, by ignorance, or any accident, or misfor- 
une, are destitute of occupation, or are unable to fill up, 
 /ith some profitable employment, the leisure intervals, 
at ocœur in the midst of their ordinary avocations.. And 
85 they are by these INCans enabled to perform, Fo 

- 'ould constitute an accession of so much productive 
dustfy to the community, with an addition of personal 
fort and «(opment and it is hoped also, with some 
are of moral improvement. For, not to mention the 


atural effect of industry upon the mind, it certainly 


oncerns us, in the prom6tion of a benevolent undet- 
king. to be influenced by other considerations, besides 
| merely 


- J MI | * 2 
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of industry, by which, according to the circumstances 


of the district, they may most profitably employ their 


leisure intervals, or gain a livelihood, when destitute 


of other work, or, again, supply themselves and families 


with some articles of primary necessity. Um 
 NoTWITHSTANDING the modern improvements in 
machinery, I am disposed to think, that a private fa- 


milly will often find it more profitable ty manufacture 
various articles for its own use, than to purchase them + 
: — with the expence of raden the profits of a 


er 


| Ny 

£74, PUR a temporary accession of national wealth, as the su 
morality, health, and comfort, whether of the objects m 

- of our charitable regards, or of * r in sh 
e general. % pp ; | 4 
l rescue, then, o one part of ü the female poor Ss : de 
tate of torpid ĩnactivity, to stop the rapid and alarming th 

1 rogress of moral contagion in another; and to impress © pu 

all with a more awakening sense of religion, than is com- it 

- monly at this time discerned in the lower stations of 5 

| life, are the objects at present proposed; which, it is as 

| conceived; will be accomplished, in a very satisfactory Þ Fs 
' + Uegree, by the general establishment of schools, in cc 
which, besides receiving such instuRion, as is A e Sl 
ately adapted to the improvement of the mind, poor girls W 
are taught the use of their needle, and any other domes- u 


ic employments, that can be conveniently learnt” at 
school, and are exercised also at least in some one species 
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number of 3 before they are e retailed for con 


sumption. At least, the dometic commodity is com- 


monly much more erviceable, than what is bought at 


shops. A. maufacturer finds it his interest to keep 7 
- down the prices of his goods, and to render them more 


2 


beautiful externally, though, equally, at the expence of 


their essential value. And in this way I suspect bo 


public suffers itself to be imposed upon. If. this is true, : 
it encourages us once more to teach the poor their an- 


cient employments. Of this, however, we may be 


asssured, that in the sam time they may produce, at 


least, as much work as formerly, or indeed more, in 


consequence of the improvements, which even the more 


simple implements and machinery have experienced; ID 


which is certainly better than that that time should be 
| unprofitably consumed. 1 5 15 1 


AGAIN, the peculiar circumstances of 1 new colonies, 85 
and the monopolizing principles, hat have been incor- 
porated into our colony trade, were particularly instru- 


= mental in effecting that change, which has been pro- 


duced 1 in the distribution of our national employments. 5 


| The average rate of profit has been raised above its pro- 


per level, and an undue proportion of the national capital 
has been diverted to the Americas trade, *The conse- _ 
N TS 
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Tux reader is e te Smith's Wealth of "Nation, b. 4, c. 
— this vubjeet! is considered at re | 
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nee fs been, # that we have hecome ti 
to the inhabitants of another hemisphere, while we have 
been obliged to purchase many of the most necessary ar- 
tieles of comfortable subsistence from other countries- 
In the process of time, according to the natural. course 
of human affairs, we cannot but expect some alteration 
will be effected in the arrangement of our commercial 
transactions. Already a large proportion of the Ame- 
can Colonies are emancipated from us. And as their 
95 population increases, and more land is cleared, and 
brought into a state of perfect cultivation, the price of 
labour will be lowered ; and they will be enabled to- 
make a variety, of commodities for their own use at a 
less expence than they can purchase them of us. This . 
event we ought to have in expectation, and be pre- 
pared to mect ĩt; particularly by instructing more and 
more hands to manufacture such articles, as enter into 
common use at home, and which we now trequently 
purchase from abroad, I need not enlarge on the ex- 
pediency of training up as many as possible from the 
earliest periods to some kind of profitable industry, or 
teaching them to supply their own wants, as the best 
means not only of sccuring ourscdves from the effects 
of a disadvantagecus competition with foreigners; z but 
algo of keeping down the rate of . and the price 


5 of con modities at home. 4 
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S NG the several preceding es in ou | 
winks we may now proceed to treat of the selection 
of a Profitable employment for a schook of industry. | 


In general, we should be disposed to adopt that em- 
ployment, which is the most flourishing in the district, 


where the school is established. But Perhaps it is | 


deemed expedient to introduce some new species of ins 


dustry, in consequence of the decline of an established 
branch of trade, or the loss sustained by the poor of 


their accustomed employments,* In this case the fol- 


lowing considerations will merit attention, Every be- 
; 6 5 ' : . | „ | » 2 "A 8 


| * In these Iamines; it is much better to 3 to intro- Es 
duce some more profitab! e employment, chan to allow the poor Ws: + 
bounty on tie work performed in their present unprofitable oe 


cupa ions, as was recommended by the Society of Industry in 
Esse x, and is now practised at Chipping-Ongar, and some other” 


places, as it, has been for some years in parts of Hampshire. F. i 
What would the consequence be, if this practice were re:.dered ge- 


neral? The manufacturer, findi ng more persons disposed to work 


for kim, would get his work done at a ess expence to himself, and 
2 eredder burden would be imposed on the parish. The real price 


of labour, ho „ever, would be raised. At the same time, the na- 


_ tural} evel of employments, instead of being pronſoted, would be 
impeded. On the contrary, by diverting a number o hands to a 
new aud! more profitable employment, the wages would; probably, 
be raised even in the former employment; and thus botk parties, 


those * ho have learnt the new work, and those who adhere to 
their former occupations, Would be benefited, 


* 


— 


2 


i | 
1 
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e peroon would ny wish, that the childrews 


under his patronage should be taught that work, by 


which they could earn the most. But the superior earn- 
ings in one employment above another, are probably 
no more, than a reasonable compensation for some 


particular inconvenience, or disadvantage. H igh wages 
often depend on the caprice of fashion. The fashion 
may change to-morrow, and nothing more is to be 
gained by the same employment. Articles that enter 
into more general use may not pay so well; but, as the 
demand is more regular, the wages are subject to less 
variation. Commodities also prepared for a foreign 
market are exposed to greater fluctuations, than those, 
that are consumed at home. For reasons already as- 
signed we shall be disposed to approve of an employ- 
ment, by Which, if the demand, and earnings, in the 
way of trade, are diminished, the children may at least 


supply the necessary wants of themselves and their fa- 


milies; especially, if it can be carried on at home, and 
is easily resumed during any intervals that occur in the 


course of family business. Such an occupation also will 


_ justly claim a preference, as, in all its circumstances, 


is the most favourable to good morals, The healthi- 


ness and cleanliness of anemployment are farther objects 


of recammendation. Nor is it a trivial cousideration, 


even in a moral view, that it should amuse, as well as 
occupy, ho mind, and restrain it from wandering to 


ever * 
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5 every. passing object. Base on an attentive examũ · 3 


nation, it will be found, that the general character of 
the lower classes: depends much more on the nature of 


their accustomed employments, than is commonly sus- 


pected. We could. ish, therefore, that girls shodld be 


| trained up to such occupations as have a tendency to 


generate a Sedate and orderly deportment, such as.exht- 
larate the animal Spirits, without retaining them in a 
state of continual agitation, such also as are rather se- 


dentary, but accompanied with a moderate chare of 
exercise, without occasioning so much wear and tear of ß 


| cloths, as unavoidably to habituate-fhem to rags 


In casting my eye over EDEN's State of the Poor, 1 
perceive, that the most profitable employment for poor 


women and children, in country places, has of late years 


been straw-work for hats, baskets, and other fancy 
goods. But this is an employment, that is much infſu- 
enced by fashion; and of late the demand for this kind 
of work has been considerable. Consequently, i in the 


district, here this manufacture is chiefly carried on, 
the weekly earnings. of a woman appear to have varied, 
Zn the course of a few years, from 28. 6d. to 128.“ 


There is not much in this fashion to recommend it, but 
"the — that i it gives employment to numbers Fo 
2 | "of 


* { : 


ag 3 . . 
*T nave reason to think, that this is not now so profitable an 

employment. as it was he. Eden's work was published, in con- 

sequence, probably, of the numbers tkat have learnt the art. 
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ef poor women and children ; and, that it is better to 


have such fashions, as employ poor females, than those, 


that call able-bodied men from occupations more suited 
do their sex. But fashions are not always influenced by | 
buch laudable considerations.* If, then, the wages in 


eee are a little higher than in others, we 
have no security, that they will continue so, or even 
that they should not be depressed much lower. How- 


ever, it is an employment, that might with great propri- : 


ety be taught i in the districts, that are most favourable 


to the prosecution of it, such, for instance, where rye is 
much cultivated, as rye straw is esteemed the best for 


this kind of work; and which have a ready communi- 


cation with Dunstable, or some other town, where 4 
rr of this kind is established. F or, it seems, 
the braids only, for the most part, $hould be made by 
che poor in the country villages, and sent to towns to be 
worked up, where fashions are better understood. 


LACE-MAKING appears, according to Eden, to have 
been the next most profitable employment for poor wo- 


men and 188 ke e it is ant an healthy 


W 8 work. 


* 


At it is often a matter of perfect indifference, of what anicled : 


Particular parts of dress, furniture, & c. are composed, $0 dong as 


thev are the fashion, it is much to be wi, hed, that hose persons 8 


who have the power of con:rolling fashions, would benevolently 


promote Such fashions, as are best n to give employment | 


| 49 yea ineach rich, . 5 
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wotlk. It is not only ede arary, but confines bi Vl 
to a cramped aud injurious posture. It is, however, 
less objectionable as an employment tor filling up a feu 
intervals in the midst of more active occupatiois, than 


-as the chiet- business ot a person 's life. e 7 res 
— KntiTTINGisa kind of work that is easy and c oonve- 


nient to be learnt and practised any where. 11 can be 
| resumed with · the greatest ease at every vacant interval. 


It also may be applied to the use of the knitter and her 
family. Rut it does not appear to be a very profitable 


employment. It can, however, be practised when the 
attention is partially engaged by other objects. Ot this 


also, I am persuaded, that by making the usual allow- 
-ance of the price of theworsted or yarn for the trouble 


of knitting, a pair of knitted stockings is a great deal 
more serviceable, and cheaper in the end, than * wove _ 
Ls that are commonly bought at shops. 


- Bur, perhaps, there is no kind of work, of white 


> 5 much may be urged i in recommendation, as an em- 
£50 Ployment for poor girls in a school of industry, as the 


spinning of flax or hemp. It is a cleanly employment, 
and causes no perceptible wear and tear of cloths. - But 
though sedentary, it is accompanied with a degree of 
2 that is very healthy, yet not so, as to occasion 

h fatigue; and for that. reason it is better for filling 
wp the intervals of stirring work in a family, as it is on 


. account convenient to be carried on in a private 


„„ Hause. 
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dene, Iris also applicable tO the pinner's own ue 


an an article of primary necessity. It is not quite s 


_ Profitable indeed, as the two first- mentioned employ- 


ments. But the- tax lately imposed on the exportation | 
of Russian commodities, and the disturbances of Ire- 

+ Hand, have both qperated as an encouragement to the 
Ainen- trade at home. And the. union of the two king- 


doms, if it is accompanied with .a perfect freedom of 
icommercial intercourse, will Probably render it advan- 
itageous to each country to manufacture at least a sufſi- 


_ <ient quantity of woollen and linen for its own use, in 

lieu of regardingthem separately, as the staple trades of 
each kingdom, Perhaps somewhat more may be 

. earned by spinning flax by the use of the Stn 


"wheel, which, I understand, is not equally applica 


to hemp. But hemp is the more serviceable commo- 


dity for common use. The gpinningof hemp and line 


by hand 1 18 not at Present 80 much affected by spinning 1 
wills, and other such machinery, as the pinning A 


avool and cotton; and there is reason to think, it is nat 
1 % 1 f es 


* g 1 Dt 5 
* 8 3 it is said, nas been a in feat on 
me two-handed flax wheel, by which it will do a half more work; 
but tife price is at leazf doubie that of the ordinary wheel. Af it is 
easy to prochre the improved wheels, it would be proper to intro- 
duce them into a school of industry, where flax is Spun. A small a 
Portion of the additional work a would soon 8 


: «extraordinary. expence. 0 


likely 
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Aich to be. | And de deihnd for les wyety 


extensive amongst all orders of people, that not much 


inconvenience, it is probable, would result from ren- 


ing this employment almost universal. Less linen, 
in consequence, would be imported: from abroad. If 
a greater number of poor persons were taught to spin 
their own linen, many genteel families would probably" 


do the same by the assistance of their servants and poor 
neighbours. And an admirable opportunity it would 
afford for gentlemen's families in the country to find 


work for the poor people in their village, or oighbour- | 
Hood, that are at any time in want of employment. 


LINEN is one of the easiest and simplest manufac- 


tures. It requires u no capital, nor expensiye machinery 70 
and no operation is necessary, about the ordinary kinds 


of linen, that cannot, be conveniently performed i in a 


private family, and a country village. It is worthy of 
notice also, that we chiefly import the coarser linens - 
from abroad, while more than enough fine linen is ma- 


nufactured in the British dominions for our own use, 


and the colony trade. The reason Why one nation is 
: able to undersell another in its own market in a co 
modity, which it is capable of manufacturing for itself, 


is „Probably, either that it produces the rude material in 
greater abundance, or of a better quality; that it pos- 


- SESSES more advantageous machinery ; has a larger capi- 
_— or that- the price of labouty or Tate of prof is”: - 
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lower. No nation in Europe produces a better mate- 


rial for linen or hempen cloth for domestic use, than 
we do: no superior machinery is employed abroad, 
chan almost every cottager here can easily be provided 
with: no nation has a larger trading capital, though 
little or no capital 'i is necessary in that branch of the 
trade, which is carried on in private for common use: 
he rate ef profit is lower here than. in mest Parts of the |. 


continent: and if the higher price of labour is set against 
the expence of water and land carriage; the profits of a 


number of merchants and tradesmen, besides various 
Pere where can be little doubt, but we could supply 
our own wants in the article of linen, at a less expence 
than we can purchase it from abroad, if only the culti- 
vation of the material, and the manufacture of it, are 
duly encouraged and Promoted. An Short, the manu- 
facture of linen for common use appears the most pro- 
per ' Succedaneum, whenever the poor are deprived. of 
ob usual employments. And, probably, in-course-of 
time, it will be rendered the chief occupation of poor 
women, hen almost all our other manufactures are 
 «Earried on by the aid-of expensive machinery, steam- 
engines, n &c. and men, rather than poor women 
and girls. Let us only anticipate the event, by training 
up our poor. females to it, whenever they are in want of 
Sther profitable employment, before our population has 
Deen — . 
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T HERE are, however, some diatis, to which this, ? 828 


work | is more particularly adapted, such as those, that 


abourd-with dairy. farms. It is necessary often to re- 
tain more females. in a family, on account of the dairy, 


than there is regular employment for at all times, 


Spinning hemp or flax for the use of the family is a 
very convenient occupation at those seasons, when there 


is least work in the dairy; 0 especially, as as it can be per- 
formed with ease over a kitchen fire-side in a winter's 


evening. The same strong and moist land also, that 


yields the greatest abundance of good pasture, pong 
abe best crops of hemp. 


WiuERAE VER the spinning ngof h hemp, or flax; is gene- ö 


rally introduced, it certainly will be proper to encourage 
the cultivation of them. Hemp would be found an 
excellent first crop in many tracts of Waste land, which, 
it is hoped, will be brought into a state of cultivation in 


the couse of a few years. It is a Crop, that requires a 


— 


good deal of labour, and would therefore furnish plenty - 


of employment” for boys, while girls are engaged in 


spinning the produce. Hemp and flax are usually re- 


garded as exhausting crops. Hemp is said to be less so, 
than flax; and is hardly to be considered as such, if it 
is pulled, while it is still in a growing state, and its stalk 


is full of oil, in which condition it is by far the best for 
the purpose of a manufacture. It then, indeed, has 


che effect or a . meborating crOPs. The ground 1 is not 


. only : 
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Won as adding to the value of the crops themselves. 
Hemp is said to have the property of driving away 
ulmost all insects, that feed on vegetables. Hence, 
in some parts of the continent, it is not unusual to so 
2 belt of hemp round gardens, or any crops, that their 
owners are most anxious to preserve.® The water of 


the hemp and line pits is an admirable. manure, if spred 


over pasture land by means of water carts, or in the way 
of irrigation. It is esteemed much superior to the 
dra ings of a farm-yard. Even the-land, on which the 
retted flax, or hemp, is spred to be dried, is greatly i im- 


proved by it; so much 80 indeed, that coarse sour pas- 5 


I ture will be changed into the sweetest herbage.. 


In attempting to introduce any new manufacture 
into a particular district, care should be taken, that pro- 


per persons are instructed in every operation, that is 

mecessary, before the commodity is fit for use. One or 
tro boys would probably heckle all the hemp or line, 
that is grown in a parish for its own consumption. A 
100m or two also would be desirable, and sufficient in 


most parishes. I cannot here but observe, that the 


weaving of linen is an employment, that can very easily 


de performed by women, especially with the advantage 
of the fly-shuttle, It. is not to be wished therefore, 
what this work should be entirely usurped by men. If 


a few 


only left free "Be woes, but-in a RR and friable state. 
„ following incidental advantages may also be no- 
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A few parishes chould at any time be eber for 
the relief of their common poor, and a house of indus- 
try erected, that house might be rendered very service- 


able, in introducing any new and profitable manufac- ' 


ture into the district; as any such branches of the ma- 
nufacture might be performed in the house, as could be 
less conveniently undertaken in a private family. 0 


T HE above remarks, it i is obvious, have respect chiefly | | 


to the education of poor girls in industry and virtue. 


Boys are commonly trained up from an early period of life 
to the proper business of their stations. And the very 
- necegsity of being constantly engaged in some kind of 5 
employment 1s a species of discipline, beyond what poor 
girls, in general, experience. Boys, therefore, have not 


the same need of the discipline of a school of industry $ 


nor could the usual employments of their sex be con- 
veniently taught at school. To train up boys to the 
proper occupations ot the other sex is objectionable on 
various accounts. Theie is an abundance of employ- 
ment for men: but it is an object of no small dithculty 
to find a sufficiency of profitable work for women and 
girls. What, therciore, is chieily wanted with regard 
to boys, is to find them employment abroad, while they 
are yet children, and, if possible, under the superinten- 
dance ot some person, that is responsible tor their dili- 
gence and good behaviour. The best school of indus- 
iy, theretore, for them would be a potatoc- ground, or a 
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grerden for the production of cheap and bulky vegetables, 
such as are most valuable in a poor family. And, if a 
large portion of ground were allotted for the use of a 
parish workhouse, a school of industry, or a soup estab- 


lishment, it would afford an admirable opportunity of 
training up boys, under the inspection of a caretul Work- 


man, or gardener, to an employment, that is very de- 


' Sirable in the lower stations of life. Some attention, 
however, is due to the improvement of their minds. 
But, if only they could be collected together for an hour 
or two a few evenings in the week, after the business of 
che day is concluded, and again a few hours on a Sun- 
8 and occasionally visited by the clergyman „or some 
neighbouring gentleman, they might be instruted in 
every thing, it could be deemed generally necessary, OF 
practicable, that they should be taught. _** 
TRR care of poor girls is incomparably more ben: | ; 
Too generally are they trained up in no habits of profit- 
able industry, in no kind of domestic economy and good. 


arrangeinent, and almost in barbarous i ignorance of mo- 
ral ard religious obligation. And, in consequence, the 


Lumber of steady and industrious workmen appears 


much to exceed that of women, who are equally care- 
ful and diligent in their gphere. This surely is not to 
be attributed to any superior perversity of the female 


mind. For I would appeal to any person, that has 2 
bad the smallest! intercourse wich poor 2 g 
ther 
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ther the gir are not by. far 8 docs: in every 
| quit themselves to the satisfaction of their superintend- 


Their helpless and degraded condition is therefore to be 
attributed to their want of opportunities of better edu + 


errox, we must teach them to respect their own charac- 
| ters, by first, indeed, respecting them ourselves, and 
= conferring on them an essential value. If early mar- 


other important consideration, it must be our eee ; 
to render them more desirable in the marriage state for 
FX their ability to assist in the maintenance and education 
4 of a family, and to add to the mass of domestic comforts ; | 
by economy and cleanliness. The use of the needle, if b 


branch 25 School education, whether their attention ag 
not more easily -commanded, and habits sooner formed, - 1 
in them of regular and Steady application, accompanied. | 
with a much more anxious desire and endeavour to ac- 


ents. That they are more docile than boys, in the 


pursuit of sedentary and domestic attainments, seems, 
indeed, a manifest indication of the nature of the em- 


ployments, for which providence has designed them. 


cation, which it is incumbent on us to provide for them. 
Jo secure them effectually from immorality and 


riages are of the highest importancę to the interests of 
a community, in a moral view, as well. as on every 


they are properly taught and accustomed to make and 
mend their own clothes, is a very valuable attainment 


v poor girls, not only as it may recommend them to 


2513 


better services, but as it habituates them to the comfort 
of tight clothing, and thereby disposes them to have a 
greater relish for domestic comforts in general, and to 
train up their children hereafter to have the ame, which 
is in itself a powerful motive to industry. It is of conse- 
quence also to give them a turn for such occupations and 
amusements, as are calculated to attach them to their 
| homes, and to render the society of their families agree- 
able to them. In this view reading is a desirable attain- 
ment. It will fill up the intervals of common employ- 
ments in a profitable way, and prepare them for a more 
| satisfactory and e intercourse with their chil- 
dren. — | 1 
Ir is unnecessary to expatiate, I should hope, on 
| the natural effect of habitual neatness on the moral cha- 
racter, not only of that sex, on Whose assiduity domestic 
neatness chiefly depends, but of every other member of 
the same family. It prepares the mind for conceiving 
à sense of moral decency and propriety, and is itself one 
of the most effectual safeguards to virtue. It adds in 
appearance to personal respectability, and seems to 
raise the poor into a higher rank in the scale of society, 
than many, whose means of subsistence are more am- 
ple than their own ; and, at the same time, it renders a 
good character, in reality, of. greater value to them. 
Whereas a want of external decorum almost precludes 
sentiments of moral propricty ; ; and the v ruched filthy 
| hovels 
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hovels of many of the poor, while they are nearly 
inaccessible to persons of cleanly habits, can hardly 
be regarded otherwise, than as nurseries of wickedness 
and prostitution. It is also a consideration of no 
2 small importance, that domestic comfort tends to 
strengthen the union between the members of the ame 
family. An extensive intercourse and communication 
with the world at large, or amongst persons on a footing 
of equality, and mutual independence , Is too generally 
injurious fin its consequences upon the character: 
whereas the society of those, between whom there 
subsist the most intimate bonds of connection F the 
greatest reciprocity of duties and obligations, and a 
chain of subordination, is, on the other hand, in the | 
highest degree improving. 5 
AGAIN, as sentiments of piety and devotion are pe- 
culiarly pleasing in the female character, while the ab- 
ne bence of them is offensive, so, we may remark, the 
minds of girls, at an early period, are nuch more sus- 
ceptible of pious impressions, than those of boys. In 
i this, alsc, we cannot fail to admire the wisdom, as well | 
as the benevolence, of providence, Men, by the nature 
of their employments, are unavoidably exposed to many 
powerful temptations and allurements to seduce them 
from the practice of integrity and virtue. They are ne- 
cessarily led into a more extensive intercourse with man- 
Kind, and are e often eh into connection with per- 
I ns” 5 
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Sons of dissolute characters. | And, when the mind has 


once received an injurious propensity, if it is not speedily 


restored to a state of - recollsctiom, it too commonly 
proceeds from one species of misconduct to another, 
till it is entirely alienated from God. The more do- 


mestic occupations of the other sex seclude them from 
the same degree of danger and temptation. If, then, 
they are duly trained up to such employments, and 
properly attached to their homes, and their breasts are 


early replenished with just and lively sentiments of God 


and religion, they may ever prove the happy instru- 


ments in the hands of providence of recalling the rest 
of their families, as they return home to their society, 


10 a sense of their duty, whenever their minds haye 


been led astray, before they are precip itated into any 


grossly erroneous conduct. 1 


Fon whit has been said, it eann6t- but 1 To TI 


that the manners of females have a very powerful influ- 
ence over the conduct of the other sex. 
most striking peculiarities of national character are 
often apparently to be referred to the education „ that 
females are allowed to experience, the respect and esti- 


mation, in which they are held, and the degree of inten- 
course, that is permitted between the sexes. If, then, 

e can only add to the respectability of the female cha- 
5 racter, we lay the foundation of a radical national re- 


Lam. This is che more manitest, as, in 1 poor families, 
he 


Indeed the 


lie 


tel 
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the first formation of the mind, and of the habits of 
early youth, in both sexes, is necessarily permitted to 


lie almost exclusively within the mother's department. 

IwWISE not to enlarge on those topics, that are ad- 
dressed rather to the feelings, than the judgment, when 
so many important arguments, chat are tounded on the 


Principles of the truest policy, unite in evincing the ne- | 


cessity of an improved education of poor girls. But, 
surely, it is a consideration, that will operate with not 


less force on the understanding, than the heart; that, as 


we have any regard to the moral deportment of society, 
it is incumbent upon us to multiply preservatives and 
Safeguards to the virtue of that part of the creation, to 
whom a single slip of human frailty is peculiarly fatal 
in its several consequences. Whatever additional pe- 


nalties may be deemed requisite in the apprehension of 


some to restrain the illicit intercourse between the SEXES, _ 


— 


in the higher walks of life, at least it becomes us to ex- : 


tend our kind protection to that degraded part of the 
sex, whose chastity too generally is fortified by almost 


manners, by which, under the guidance of a cautious 
Parent, the virtue of their superiors is secured. 
Ir is needles to expatiate on the general effect of 


School discipline upon the mind, especally upon the 
| Zemale character, as it ill be readily conceded; that 


23 9 1 regular 


no advantages of education, and guarded by no ceremo- 
nial restraint, and no share of those artificial and distant 


CEL | 30 5 
regular attendance at school, and steady application to 
Some kind of intellectual or manual employment, not 


only produce orderly and sedate habits,” but generate a 


degree of activity and energy of character; that also, 
by being kept still and quiet a number of hours each 


day, and debarred from all conversation, except what 


relates to the present employments, the mind is molli- 
ed, it is taught: subordination, its passions are cooled, 
and its wanton and disorderly propensities subdued. 
Tux circumstances of the times indicate the neces- 
auy of our KireCting a larger share of our attention to 
the education of poor children. To whatever causes 


mw it is to be attributed, it must be confessed, that the se- 


veral ties of connection, by which, it is expedient that 

the different orders of the community, especially those 
in the immediate vicinity of each other, should be united 
in the bonds of social harmony, are now much fewer 

and weaker, than formerly; and that all improving in- 

tercourse between the higher and lower classes is almost 

entirely suspended. The labouring class, which indeed 
is the mass of the population, have little prospect, or 

Hope, of any essential improvement in their condition, 
at the same time, that, by the operation of the Poor 8 

Jaws, they are relieved from the- fear of any, that is 
much worse, than their present; and are rendered in a 
mauner independent of their superiors, even of those, 
from whom the funds of their relief are derived. That 

; | | State 


tate of mind, which is almost equally devel,of" Tear 
and hope; and liberated from tlie necessity q fore- 


* thought, is extremely unfavourable to general 5A; con- 


duct, and-induces profligate habits. It is not intended to | 


speak with approbation of a state of absolute and Servile 


dependence. But that kind of dependence, which is 


founded either on a reciprocity df obligations, or on. a 
well-grounded expectation of favours, as testimonies of 


1 approbation, and of relief also, and consolation, 2 


under afflictions, proportioned in some degree to the 
«virtues, as well as the sufferings, of the distressed ob- 


jects, is highly improving to the mind, and very con- 
-ducive to social harmony. From want of this species 


-of dependence, the lower orders of the community are 
prepared to receive, as every effort has of late years 
been made to excite, impressions unfavourable to the 
higher classes. They are either devoid of almost all 
sense of religion, or are easily persuaded to adopt such 
notions of religion, as tend most to alienate their affec- 


tions from their superiors, and dissolve the bonds of 


social connection. Every measure, therefore, ought to 
be pursued of multiplying opportunities of intercoursę, 
and sources of attachment, between the individuals of 
each different class. In particular, it should be the 


object of our endeavour to secure the affections pf the 


rising generation of the poor; and to train them up in 


A of, 3 esteem for the higher classes. We 
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knust, in on amy commence an habitual com- 
munication with our inferiors, which, at the Same time 
that it is conciliatory, will be found not less i improving 
to ourselves, than it is to hem. Thus will the children 
of the meanest Peasant be brought forward to the notice 
of their superiors; they will soon learn to appreciate 
that notice; and will be sensible of the greater value 
and importance of a good character, in Proportion as 
their characters are better known. 
Mok money, there is little doubt, has been expended 
| Ina chatitable way of late years, than formerly, in pro- 
moting the education of poor children; often, it is 
feared, with but little effect; as we are disposed to con- 
elude, when we have 3 to the very contemptible 
Proficiency, whether in reading or work, that is usuallß 
made in the generality of village schools. Indeed the 
mistresses, or masters, of these schools have, too com- 
monly, but little ability to teach; While the poor them- 
Selves appear to have as little sense of the value of edu- 
cation, and suffer their children to go to school, rather 
to be out of che way, when there is no employment for 
them at home, than with the expectation of much im- 
provement. We are not, therefore, to be surprized at 
the want of diligence in the children. If a smaller 
number of children, in the lower stations of life, for- 
merly acquired a smattering of reading, many experi- 


exced a much better education at home pi regard to 
che 


: #he formation of their manners, and instruction in com- 
mon employments, while their parents were yet litile 


farmers, or raised in a small degree, by some species of | 
independent property, or employment, above the lowest 
class of day-labourers, Reading, however, if it is not 


regarded as an indispensable qualification, is, at least, a 
valuable acquisition. But one of the principal advan- 


tages to be Proposed i in the education of poor children 
consists in a certain civilization of manners, and an im- 
25 proved turn of sentiment, which are the natural and 
obvious result of frequent and habitual intercourse with 


persons of superior intellectual attainments, and morg 


refined manners, than those, with whom they chiefly 0 


Associate at home. But it is not to be expected, that 


their manners will be much improved, if they have no 
opportunity of profiting by the society of any person of 
more respectable qualifications, than a village schobl-. 
mistress. In short, to effect a perfect reformation in 


| the manners of the lower classes, it Seems absolutely ne- 
cessary that their superiors should take the direction of 
the education of poor children into their own hands, or 


that parochial schools should, in general, be under the 
controul and inspection of soine one or more persons of 
respectable character and condition, in the capacity of. 


visitors. The visitor's office will be to prescribe the 
plan of education, and partly to assist in the conduct of 


it; 1 At least from time to time to examine the profici- 


eney 
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erey of the Scholars; by pertinent questions and con- 


verse tions 0 call forth, and exercise, their intellectual 


powers; and to animate their diligence by seasonable 


rewards; and other tokens of approbation. We are not 
to expect great qualifications in the lowest order of 
school-mistresses, but with the assistance, and under the 
direction of such a visitor, a competent knowledge of 


the work to be performed, and a very moderate share of 


learning will be found sufficient. When the business 


of the school is once judiciously regulated, the attend- 


ar ce of the visitor needs by no means to be so frequent, 
as to be rendered irksome. But let not the trouble, or 
inconvenience, of this attention to the dearest iutercsts 


of their inferiors be urged, when such is the very tenure, 


on which they are allowed to possess the gracious gifts 


cf heaven. Irksome, however, as it may be thought, 


- which yet, I am persuaded, it will not be by those, who 


* 


have made the trial, it will be found the most valuable 
and necessary species of beneficence in the present age; 


and perhaps the only effectual means of ensuring to us 


a continuance of that prosperity, with which it has hi- 


|  therto pleased heaven to bless this favoured island; and 


of precluding those dreadful consequences of a dissolu- 
tion of social order, by which the neighbouring king- 
doms have been overwhelmed. The superior classes, 
by thus shewing, that they experience an interest in the 


Lane cancer ef their poor neighbours, can_ hardly | 
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fail, in the first: place, of obtaining the good will of the 
parents; and, if their intercourse with the children is 
tempered with mildness and affability, they will be | 


equally certain of securing their affections: they will 


continually enjoy the satisfaction of contemplating the 
expanding powers and virtues of their minds under their 


paternal superintendence; and at an advanced period 
of life, will experience consolation and support under 


the increasing infirmities of old age from the friendly 


solicitude, and grateful attentions of many respectable 


neighbours, whom their timely beneficence had .cau- 
tiously guided and directed in the way, in which they 


Should go. What an admirable provision, then, by 
this species of beneficence, may any person of the 


smallest share of affluence, and leisure from common 
employments, lay up in store for the comfort and enjoy 
ment of his advancing years, in a parish, of which he is 
likely to continue, or will consent to remain, a perma- 
nent inhabitant, by training up a succession of useful 


and faithful domestics, in the first instance, and after- 
wards of orderly, industrious, and religious neighbours, 


whose minds are taught betimes to appreciate the value 


of the obli gations conferred, and disposed to make every 
grateful return. I have, indeed, that opinion of the 


prevailing benevolence of persons of liberal manners 
and education, that, if opportunities of interesting com- 


R £-Wg between them and their inſeriors were 
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- multiplied, and more business prescribed to them , that. 8 
had relation to the circumstances and concerns of the 
lower orders of the community, they would be rendered 6 
in reality more efficient characters; they would exert 
45 themselves with a considerable share of laudable zeal. 
and assiduity; : they would experience a satisfaction in 
0 doing, beyond what they at present conceive; 5 and 


would be convinced, that a country residence is by no 
means inimical to the purest of social enjoyments. The 
clergy would be more attached to their preferments and. 
Parochial duties, and the rich would be more e generally 
resident on their estates.. 


 THesx remarks have respect to the eluenticn of che. 7 
poor in general. But I return to what more immedi- | 
ately relates to the discipline of girls, as being the chief | 
object of our present attention. And in pleatling i 5 
. their behalf, I cannot but observe, in part in my own. 
justification, that in ths charitable institutions, which 
at present exist, for the instruction of poor children, Was 
the number of boys, whose education is provided for, . . 
exceeds that of girls by a very large amount. Accord- E 
ing to the accounts published by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, it appears, that in the 
different charity schools of South Britain, exclusive of 
the metropolis, there are about five times as many boys ; 
” Wen a8. girls. e 5 


4 


From 


FROM the above i inquiry an important inference, or 


two, may now be deduced. In the first place, the kink 
of 1 institution, that is desired for training up poor girls, 
is not à mere spinning school. The process of educa- 


tion ought to be a proper pattern, or model, of tlie busi- ; 
ness of life. Their employment and duty in life will 


probably be to discharge the several offices at first of 
menial servants, and afterwards of wives and mothers, 
with the fear of God before their eyes; as well as to 


assist in the maintenance of a family by some species 


of profitable industry. Let their education, therefore, 


be calculated to impress them with a sense of religious 


obligation, as also to prepare them for the various em 


ployments of the stations they are expected to occupy, © 
as far as is practicable in a school. Here, then, ap- 
pears to have been a radical defect in the Lincolnshire 


spinning schools, -whence after flourishing for about 


eight years, they were suddenly dropped, as if by uni- 


versal consent. They were not only mere spinning 


ef 
4 


schools, but boys were trained up to the employment f 


spinning, as well as girls. Hence it was Jjustly ale.” 


.ledged, that at the age of twelve or thirteen years, when 


the children were wanted in service, they were per- 


fectly i ignorant of every ching, but spinning; so that * 


was a long time, before they could be of any real use 
in their places ; ; and that the boys, by being confined 
hitherto to a domestic employment, were rendered 
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80 puny 3 as to be incapable of supporting the: ; 


fatigue of labour abroad. 


Ir is also recommended that the- proposed le | 
should be entirely. unconneCted with the general admi- 
nistration of the poor's laws, and supported solely by 
voluntary contributions, Otherwise, it is much to be 


8 feared, that, after a short time, they would be conducted 
with the same degree of negligence, with which paris 


business is commonly transacted, and that those per- 
sons, who are by far the most proper to superintend 
them as visitors, considering them as schools of general 


education „ would decline having any concern with 
them. The profitable industry would then be the only 


object that is regarded; which in. the event, it is not 
unlikely, would 'conduce rather to the benefit of in- 


terested agents, than of any other party, The poor 
Would be sensible, that their children earn less than they 


could do at home, and as they derive no other advantage 
from thgir schooling, they would decline sending them. 
It is not, therefore, designed, that the spinning room of 
a workhouse should be the school of industry, with no 
other superintendent, than the workhouse master. The 
proposed schools are intended to have a much more 


respectable character, and to be open to the reception 


of children of every class, as well as parish poor, and 
While they civilize the latter, to be no disgrace to the 
former. * 85 it is Seured, that the lower classes. 
| should | 


kk + 


39 IP, 
Should regard the admission of their- children into the 
= 8chosl of industry, as an advanceineat i in respectability, . 
in lieu of a degradation to the level of the denizeus of a 
poor house. It is also designed that these schools should 
be under the superintendence of a different class of in- 
| dividuals trom those, who are commonly intrusted with 
the administration of parish business, and that those in- 
dividuals should not be under the controul of a parish 


vestry, or indeed of any meeting, or committee, of ma- 


gistrates. We wish to encourage the superior classes to 
take an active part in promoting the good education of 
poor children, and there is nothing less to be expected, 

than that persons of liberal education will be thus active, 
unless they feel themsclves at liberty to follow the bent 

of their own judgment. , Let; then, certain voluntary 

contributions Je intrusted to the o care of the clergyman, 
| (1 OF 


* Ar, ar, d or all, may * res Sho a parizh r rate; 
only let it not be compulsiv e, but be done by the free consent of 
the Vestry. If, also, no better mode is praQticable, the workhouse 

may be supplied with an additional q. antity of wheels, andthe 

Poor be encouraged to send their children to spin; which is only 

.enforging the act of '43 Eliz. and such, nearly, are the spinning 

hools, that have been established in various places. But the 


usual character of workhouses must be improved, before they can 5 


ve regarded as fit schools for poor children. A school of industry 

distinct from the workhouse is therefore desired. And the only 
obstacle, it is conceived, in most par ishes, is the want of a conve- 
Hient school room, or school-cottage, which yet could be obvijated 
: at no very great ——_ 22 
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or some other competent person, as. vis „ with the 
power of employing them, as he judges most conducive 
to the designs of the proposed institution. If his em- 


ployment of them is disapproved ot, farther contribu- 


tions may be withheld, or a different mode of ane 
tion recommended. 


THe greatest difficulties usually occur on the * 


attempt to institute any thing new. The first schools, 


4 Established in any district on the principles here recom- 


mended, would probably be attended with the heaviest 
expences, especially , if it should be thought necessary 
to introduce any new species of 1 industry. Mistresses 
must then, it is likely, be proeured from a distance, 
by wham an extraordinary premium, or salary, would 
de expected. Unnecessary expences might also be in- 
advertently contracted, and injudicious regulations 
adopted, that might impair the success of the first insti- 
tutions, and excite a prejudice against them. It is 


natural, also, for each parish, as well as any benevolent 
individual, to wish to have some approved model to 
Aay difficulties or discouragements of this 
nature, it is canceived, would be most effectually obvi- - 
ated by promoting subscriptions i in each district, for the 


purpose of instituting a few schools, as models for the 


imitation of the neigbourhoo4, and the extraordinary 
£xpen-es, that might be necessary at first, would be ren- 
deres light, by being shared amongst the — 
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Vet a Committee of Industry, consisting of the most 
aQive and intelligent gentlemen in the distri&, be ap- 
Pointed for the purpose of carrying ing effect the bene- 
volent intentions: of the subscribers, with a power of 
establishing schools in such situations, where any of 
the committee would consent to take them under their 
own immediate inspection. Proper mistresses could 


be advertised for, or general inquiries iastituted in those 


districts, where the proposed employments of each 


school are most generally practised. Thus would 


fair experiment be made, not only of the success of the 


institutions themselves, but also of any new species of 
industry, which it is intended to introduce. Thus, by. 
the benevolent exertions of a few gentlemen, that had a 
sufficient command of their own time, miglu the contri- 
butions of a large number of subscribers, that had not 
the same leisure, or powers of beneficence, be applied 
to the best advautage, and the whole neighbourhood be 
much benefited in the event. 
that subscriptions on a larger scale, than such as are 


On this account it is, 


merely parochial, are adviseable on various occasions; 


that the sphere of operation is thereby enlarged to a fer 
of -the most zealous and intelligent gentlemen in a dis- 


trict, who are authorized to superintend the ap plication 


of the contributions, 


BS 


It the subscriptious are suffi- 
cientl) liberal, and, in this country, there is little Joubt, | 
but 18 5 will bez it they are Fe in the first in- 
| Stance 
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Jane. by gentlemen of 3 at Sheniible * 


xaQers, a portion might be applied towards the erection, | 


where necessary, of convenient school cottages; and a 


Certain contribution, towards the payment of the pri- 
mary expences, might be generally offered to any parish 
IAIn the district, where it e ee mg. 
school. of indust 7). 
We may now proceed to 8 a plan of ach = 
school, as it is the object of these pages to,recom- 


mend. As the present design is to promote and encou- 


rage the universal establishment of schools of indus- 
try, it would be imprudent to form the plan of an insti- 8 
ution, that could not be easily reduced to practice, in 


almost every parish where a competent number of Scho- 


; lars could be procured. It will be proper also to guard 
against unnecessary expences. Indeed, 1 have no.difh- 
_ «culty.in asserting, that a school of industry is, for the 


most part, competent to support itself; and after all 


5 the necessary expences are defrayed, to leave a larger 


Surplus for the scholars, than, it is likely, they would 


earn at home. A school is economical on the principle 
of a division of. labour. The scholars have nothing to 
divert their attention from the employment before them. 
An experienced person is constautly with them to keep 
*them at work, and to give them every necessary assist- 
Ane and instru Dion: aud the parent is more at liberty 
0 pursue ber own occupations without. e 1 
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: e for the 4 of a | few ey gratuities t o 
the children, as an encouragement to their good beha- 


-viour. It would also give the subscribers, or the visiton - _ 


appointed by them, a right of inspection and controul. 
But the sums at present expended in many parishes in 
the education of poor children, or the usual subscrip 
tions to a Sunday school, are abundantly competent to 
the support of. a school of industry.“ In short, the 
principle at present maintained is this, that 5 applying © 
a portion of. the weekly earnings. of euch schalar towards. 
. the payment of the necessary expences, a mall rubrorip- 
lion for the benefit of each. school” would be found i. 
cient ts render the good education of poor girls. univertal. 
Tux easiest and simplest instance of a school re- 
"iy those, that are here recommended, would 
consist only of a little improvement on such schools, 
as are already established in most parishes. In these 
- Schools it is professed to teach children to read, sew, wed” 
knit. The. school hours are often contracted intoꝭa 
small compass. The children make very little profi- 

- CIENCY in reading, and for a great part of the time they 
are at school, they have no work. It is probable some 
1 of the, children are sent to School by their charitable 

; : „ 7 | neighbours, 


| Ir is, therefore, much to be withed,. that Sunday schools, 5 


| Gs for girls at least, NEE generaily converted into Such Jay 
3 as Nee industry with religious instruction. 
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»gcighbours. Let, then, the money, that is expended in 
the education of those children, be put into the hands 
of the clergyman, or other proper person, with a power 
of suggesting any improvements in the present plan of 


that the children are constantly supplied with work. 
Needle- work might be procured of the nei ighbours, by 

8 an offer to take it in at somewhat less than the usual 
prices. Or, if no better work could be provided, the 


ings could be sold to the parish officers, for tlie use of 
the poor, or, at a reduced Price, if necessary, to the 
Poor families in he neichbourhood. The profits may 


The same amount of subscription money would then 
-allow of a greater number of scholars, and all parties 
would be benefited. The Scholars would be better 
taught, and would earn something, even while they are 
at school. The poor would be more generally assisted 
in the education of their children, and the. mistress 


asd obvious means, a very essential improvement 
would be effected in most village schools. 


2 


* a new school, and to introduce some other, and 
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their education: and let him make it his care to see, 


children might be employed in knitting: The mocks. 5 


be applied to the use of the scholars, after a small por- 
5 tion is deducted for the general benefit of the institution. 0 


would gain more by her Profession. And, by such easy - 


Bur, perhaps, it may be thought more ine to 


more profitable employment, than: knitting. Let us, 


_ 
4 . 


he 


3 


hen, in the first place, consider, what expences wil 
be necessary, and from what sources they. may be de- 
frayed. The primary expences will consist of the 
1 purchase of the school furniture, the implements of in- 
rs dustry, and, perhaps, cooking utensils, for the purposes 
. _ "hereafter mentioned, The amount will be greater (2) 
less, according to the nature of the employments to be 
pPursued. It is proposed, then, that chese expences 
Should be defrayed by a subscription; or, if chey are 
advanced from any fund, a portion of the annual Un. 


tributions may be appropriated to the liquidation of the 

debt. These articles, it will be recollected, will tin 
retain a saleable value. -The emotuinetits of the mi- * 
tiress are next to be considered. The usual allowance _ i 
in country schools is 3d. a week for each scholar, The "a 
number of scholars, one mistress can attend to, wil de- | 1 
pend very much on the nature of the work about which 1 
they are employed. For the most part, I am per- "i 
suaded, one woman may with ease superintend thirty / 
Scholars. Three: pence for each of thirty scholars would . _ 1 
= amount to 78. 6d. a week; which would be a comfort- : 1 
able provision for a very 'ctedirable school - mistress, if Mp 
indeed, it is not considered as more than necessary. 
If a competent mistress is actually resident in the paris. | Fl 
| 2d, a. week would probably be sufficient, provided * 
thirty scholars could generally be procured. It may if 
Oy 5 e to Ain, her with a convenient 44 
5 55 che „ 
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corn, if she has not one sufficiently capacious in her 
dyn cottage, or perhaps to allow her a suitable cottage, 


rent- free. A little fuel might also be provided for the 


use of the school, especially, if any thing i is cooked, as 


hereafter proposed. Still let zd. a week be deducted 
from the earnings of each scholar; 2d. for the payment 


of the mistress, and the other penny to be applied to the 


general fund. This penny per week on each scholar, 
5 allowing tor a few weeks holidays, would amount in 
he year to £6, or nearly. Out of this sum the rent of 


a the school-room, or cottage, will be paid, and the fuel 
purchased; and whatever remains, will be employed, 


in addition to any other surplus money, in gratuities to 
he scholars. The 3d. a week, and the expence of the 
materials wasted, or damaged, in learning, must be de- 
ducted from the earnings of each scholar, before she is 
intitled to derive any benefit from her work. The 
other annual expences will consist of books, and the re- 
pair of the school furniture, which together may be stated 
at two guineas, but probably will not amount to so much. 


I to these are added three guineas for occasional gratuities 


to deserving children, the whole will not be equivalent to 
a another penny per week from each scholar. And in 
most parishes, I am persuaded, an annual subscription 


| of five guineas would be found sufficient for the support 


5 and encouragement of a respectable school of industry. 


. Co Inozen, if a part only of what is now tov frequently granted 


P 
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la places, Where it might be convenient to carry on a 
regular manufacture, by the aid of schools of industry, 5 
the profits, after defraying all the expences, would pro- 
bably leave a surplus for presents to the children, with- 
out deducting any thing from their regular earnings. 
But as I write chiefly for the use of more obscure pa- 


rishes, where this is hardly practicable, it is unnecessary 
that I should enter into a minute calculation of the pro- 


fits of such a manufacture. According, then, to the 
| above computations, the following terms of subscription 


might be proposed: that a donation, at first, perhaps, | 


of 10s. 6d. towards the payyeent' of the primary ex- 
pences, and 58. annually, should entitle a subscriber to 
recommend one scholar ; that a donation of one guinea, 


10s. annually, should intitle him to recommend 


two scholars, and so on in proportion. An annual sub- 


scription, therefore, of five  guineas, would intitle the 


subscribers to recommend twenty-one scholars out of 
the thirty; and the visitor and clergyman should have 


the privilegs of nominiting the other nine. 2 . 
. 225 Ausr. 


" 1 


by a parish to the poorer families, only to Silence importunity, | 


especially in the article of clothing, were much more advan- 


tageously distributed, through the medium of the school! of in- 


dustry, in such a manner, as to operate as a reward and encou- 


ragem ent to the diligence and good behaviour of the chudren, 


and an inducement to the parents to send them regularly to school, 


it might possibly be sufficient to render all, other conttibutians 
unuecessary. : : 8 8 | | 
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- Amonesr' other objects of instruction in a choc of 
industry, it is much to be wished, that the children 
Should be practised in economical cookery.. We find 
an extraordinary prejudice in the minds of the poor ; 
against adopting any change of diet; ; which makes 


them equally averse from learning any new preparation. 


- The only way, therefore, of effectually introducing any 
new economical dishes into general use amonsgt the 
poor, is to habituate the children to the use of them "Ra 
from an early period, and to teach them to prepare 
them It is proposed, therefore, that a cheap mess be 
provided for the children at noon on school days, or 


whenever it is oonvenient, whether of soup, rice · pud- 


ding, some preparation of potatoes, &c. The same 
fie, that is necessary to warm the school, would boil tho 
pot. Even in summer time, a very small quantity of 
fuel, Judiciously managed in a oper stove, would ste] 


e Zo four 


FI 


A conrOoSITIOM Hof about three parts coal-dust, or culm, and 


one part clay, or loam, well mixed together, and, when Sufficiently 


dry, made up into small oval balls about the size of a common le- 
mon, is allowed to constitute as cheap and serviceable a fuel, as 
any the poor can use. For the purpose only of boiling a pot, or 
kettle, in summer time, it is hardly possible fo conceive any thing 


cheaper, than the following preparation ;—Let the clay and coals, 
$0 mixed together, be formed into a kind of chimney, or furnace, 
- from one foot and a half to two feet high; the hollow cylinder be- 


Mgabout five or six mo SR _ the walls five or six inches 


. - % 


_ thick; 


N 1 5 a : o Fs ö 8 4 
B x 5 | 49 | | 


Four gallons of Soup, which would bs 1 for 30 | 


Scholars and the mistress; for the mistress may reason- 


ably be allowed a mess with her scholars, in addition to | 


her other perquisites, for her trouble in superintending 
the cooking. But the bigger girls should in turn be 
employed in the cooking, and might be detained each 
day in the evening; after the other scholars are dis- 
missed, to prepare the articles for the next day's mess. 
The messes, however, must be paid for out of the earn - 


ings of the children. It appears, from a variety of ex- 


| periments, that, when provisions are moderately cheap, 


and purchased in cousiderable quantities, and such arti- 


cles would be procured as are cheapest at the time, these 
messes would not amount to more than a penny each.“ 


— 
— 


thick; with an air-hole in front, at the bottom, about ſive or six | 


— 


inches quare, from whence the ashes may be occasionally raked. 
A handful ef sticks, or dried heath, thrown down at the top, or 
thr st in at the air-hole, will be sufficient to ligit it at any time, 


when it is thorbughly dry, or after it has been once used: and 8 


the fire may be instantly extinguished by closing the funnel, and 


the ai r-hole, by flat stones. This structure wil: last en or 


longer, according to the use, that is made of it. 3 
* Tux rice-puddings a the Poundling ae gien for 


2 the different. prices of milk in town and country: the dinners at 
Epping, and Oakham spinning-school, noticed in the Reports of 
the Society for betterin;” the condition of the poor, may be ad- 


Ks duced as instances of this. But the following i is a cheaper prepa- 


| ration of rice chan eee Let the rice be first oiled in a 
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But no girl is to be intitled to a dinner, till she can earn 


- sufficient to pay for it, after deducting the proposed 3d. 
2 2 week, unless her parents consent to pay the penny. 


The remainder of the earnings of each girl, after the 
dinners are paid for, and 3d. deducted, will be in part, 
9 remitted i in ny. to her parents, and in part 
expended 


* N 4 : . 


the consistence of baked rice- pudding, and as palatable, A larger | 
proportion of milk would improve it a little, but not materially. 
Indeed it is very good, if water only is used. Let me also subjoin, 
that if the bones, and tragments of cold meat and fat, and crusts of 
bread i in a gentleman s family, which are now too frequently given 


a Sufficient quantity of the cheapest vegetables, and proper season- 


mess for a number of poor children, or other poor people. By the 
aid of a digester, the bare bones themselves, with a sufficient 
quantity of vegetables, would make excellent soup. Gravy too, or 
dripping, it may be added, go much farther, than the meat itself, 
in maklug soup; as does also the fat. Perhaps some charitable 
pers n, taking advantage of these hints, may occasionally supply 
the chitdren of a school of industry with a com̃fortable dinner, at 
almost no expence to themselves. I may add, what an immense 
saving would it eonstitute to the nation, if there were but one Di- 
gester in every pa ish for dissolving the bones of the animal food, 
eongumed in the principal tamilies, for the use of the poor, ; 


 eonsiderable quantity of water, till the whole is absarbed. Two 
quarts, or more, may be used to a pound of rice. Then add some 

; okim-milk, « a quart may suffice,) with a little treacle. Let it 
continue to stew till the milk also is absorbed. It will be then of | 


only to dogs, were neatly and carefully preserved, and stewed in 
the pot-liquor, that might otherwise have been thrown away, with. 


ing, it would make ayvery cheap, and a very nourishing and palatable 


* 


* 


; expended i in dothing for hergelf, or some of her family, 


* 


The clothing the girls should be taught to make up; and 
When she has any such employment, it will be sufficient 
if She performs sp much only of the W as 
is necessary to cover the weekly expences. If Wow the 
employments of the school are judiciously selected, and 
pursued with assiduity, there can be little doubt, but the 
more expert scholars, when their attention is not much 
called off from the profitable industry to any other 
work, might earn with ease 6d. a day.“ Hence ad- 
mitting that there are five working, days and a half in 
the week, after deducting three-pence, there would re- 
main no less than 28. 6d. to be expended for the be- 
nefit of each such scholar, or the use of her parents 
family. And this, perhaps, with the addition of occa- 
sional gratuities and rewards, of no inconsiderable value 
to poor children, besides the advantage of being brought 
forward to notice, and the favours, that notice must 
eventually secure them. Hence by the general es- 
tablishment of such schools, a number of girls, that are 
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now loitering at home, with no small injury to their 
manners and characters, while they are contributing al- . ] 5 

| | 1 
| | oe, oy 


— 
Dy 


| * Taar this is practicable, is sufficiently proved under my own | 
observation in my own parish of Boxted, and the adjoining one of 
Nayiand, in the employment of spinning hemp; where many 
children, after the practice of a few weeks anly, have been able 10 
earn 6d. à day, and some more. ; 
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most nothing towards their own maintenance; would he.” 
trained up in or erly and decorous habits, and put into 


/ fortable mcal a day, besides A necessary supply of cloth- 
ing, and 2 considerable sur plus, it is probable, for the 


benefit of their parents: at the same time, that they are 


better trained up for menial Sant, and the future 
employments of their lives. 

In towns, and populous pariches, which admit of he 
establishment of Several schools of industry, it may be 


Proper to have different schools for different kinds of 


work ; one, for instance, for sewing or knitting, one 
for spinning flax or hemp, one for spinning Jerry; Ke. 


or, perhaps, different rooms and mistresscs, as branches 
only of the same establishment: and the children, at 


the consent of the visitors and their parents, might be 
occas jonally removed fram one to another. And, by 
thus attempting a variety of employments, it will be 
found after a little experience, which species of industry 


is best adapted to the circumstances of each district; as 
also on the decline of one employment, it will be ren- 
red more easy to have recourse to some other. 

IRA RE hitherto corsidered only the more necessary 
expences ot the proposed institutions. But schools of 
industry may often be inspeCted and assisted by beuevo- 
leit persons in affluent cireumstances, that would Wil- 


Ying Rm more. 2 * , e laudable object 
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he way of carniug, for the present, perhaps one com- 
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Is 5 to be effected by it. To found a choc on - 
too expensive a plan is rather injudicious, as it discou- 
rages others from imitating it. I may be allowed, 
therefore, to suggest a species ot expenditure, that 


would not at all i impair the general success of such in- 


stitutions. The school cottage would afford an admi- 
rable opportunity for making a fair trial of the value of 
any improvements in the construction of cottage-chim- 
nies, fire-places, stoves, cooking utensils, and whatever 
else might be conducive to increase the comforts of 


poor families, or diminish their expences; and for ex- 


hibiting them for the inspection of the immediate neigh- 3 


bours, and the instruction of provincial workmen. 

Lux us now take a transient view ot the business of 
the school each day. In summer-time the school may 
be opened at six in the morning: let the names be 


_ called ever soon after, and prayers read. Let the chil- | 


dren be employed at the profitable industry till halt an 
hour after eight ; and then be a allowed halt an hour tor 


breakfast. When they return to school at nine, let 
them read, spell, &c. in turn, and work till one; When 


a cheap mess may be provided. for them. Let them 


return to school again at two, and read, &c. and work 
till six; when prayers should be read, and the children 


dismissed, unless the visitor should think this a conve- 
niet opportunity to examine any of thein, or instruct 
| them himsclt, which he would. do aeconting to his own 
CC F 3 1 discretion. 
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Aixcretion. They would then be at home in time te 


enjoy the society of their father on his return from his 


daily labours, to entertain him with a satisfactory ac- 
Count of the day's proficiency, and partake with him in 
his humble repast. In wiater the hours of Schooling 
must be a little contracted, and limited by the day-light. 


The children may then be expected to have got their 
break fast before they come to school, and be allowed 
one respite only of an hour at noon. On Saturdays, 

let the children be dismissed at noon, or immeliately 
after dinner, hat they may be at liberty the rest of the 


day to assist their parents in washing and mending their 
clothes against Sunday, cleaning the house, or any other 
| extraordinary work that may always be deferred to this 


day. Ou Sum ays, che children should be expected to 
; attend church, and may be detained together some. part 


of tbe day for the purpose of religious instruction, at 
the discretion ot the clergyman or visitor. When no 


beiter mole of instruction is provi. ied, Sunday Schools 
-utoubte/ly merit approbation. But there are reason- 


able ob. ctions to Shiday Schools, that couliue chil- 
dren cight or nine hours in a day, When those chil- 


dren enjoy the benefit of iustru tion every day i in the 
weck. A Sunday is the only day when a 1. :bouring 
man bas the power of really enjc joying the society of his 


fa y. Let him have eve cry El: joyment he can possibly 
derive from it: and tie $ SOCteity, of his children nay. 
g restrs 1 


4 
fs 


Fd , 
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restrain him from frequenting an ale-house, or falling 
into profligate company. If, also, he has some sense 
of religion, let him be induced to embrace this best op- 
portunity, that presents itself, of taking his part in the 
religious education of his children. Each poor family 
ought to be seriously advised and encouraged to occupy . 
some portion of the Lord's day in family devotions, and 
Provoking one another to good works. This heavenly 
employment would help to unite-the affetions of the 
several members of the same family, and give a zest to 
the day, which would cause them to hail its return. 
Repeating lessons memoriter I conceive to be a very pro- 
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fitable exercise for poor children. It quickens and i in- oY 
vigorates their intelle cual facultics, and perpetuates: the | ; 
. remembrance of many important sentiments. Let the _ 'F 
children, then, have a lesson to learn by heart every. __ (| 
week, that may employ them at their leisure time on a l 

Sanday, and which they may be previously exercised i in il | 
reading, whether catechetical instructions, hymns, prays' "i 
ers, or select passages of scripture.A few weeks va- 4 l 
il 


cation may be proper at Harvest. | 
Ir is unnecessary, that I shoutd enter into a detail of P21 | | 

the prizes and gratuities, that may be offered for tne 
encouragemeut of the children, as each visitor will be ö 
best able to judge, what rew ards will be, most proper in « Bl 
the schobl he superintends, from the nature of the em- 9 
5 ploy meins, and the ! ke. has to distribute, The | 
aldi 


A 
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following suggestions may therefore Suffice. The 


earnings in the profitable employment will of them- 
selves operate, as a reward and encouragement of indus- 


try; and therefore it might seem, that the mental ac- | 


quirements, as yielding no present emolument, would 
be the more proper objects of prizes. The children 


should also take their ranks, and walk in order to and 
from church, according to their scholarship. Still it 


may not be improper to quicken their diligence, and 
_ excite them from one degree of proficiency to another, 


Whether in their learning or work, by the offer of little 


- rewards. Repetitions are certainly an useful exercise, 
and enable the visitor to watch the progress of the scho- 
lars with a small share of trouble and attendance. Let, 

then, the children be examined from time to time in the 
tasks they. have learnt within a certain period, and let 

small prizes be distributed on these occasions to those, 
who can read and spell the best, who can repeat the 
most and most correct l ly, and appear to understand best, 
what they have learnt. These smaller premiums may 
consist either of a little pocket- money, or of something 
of a more permanent and ostensible nature, as a prayer- 


book, with the term Prize-Book stamped ow it in gilt + 


letters. Once a year let there be a general examination, 


when prizes of a greater value may be conceded to 


chose, who have severally made the greatest proficiency 


in each different kind of work or learning. The pro- 
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57 
per time would probably be twee before harvest 
A regular account ought to be kept of the work pere 
formed by each girl every week, as also of every other 
instance of good or bad behaviour. These accounts 


chould now be carefully inspected. General good co. 


duct should be regarded as a necessary qualification for 
any prize. Those, Who have been most regular at school, 

or distinguished for any other species of good beha- 
viour, should also receive prizes. And a small gratu- 


ity might be extended to every one, Whose conduct has 
been tolerably good throughout the year, or Whose faults : 


have been only venial, and timely amended. These 
several prizes may be expended in any way, the visitor 


cmhinks will give most satisfaction to the children, or 
their parents. That the most valuable prizes are chiefly 
confined to those, who are the greatest proficients, will 


operate as an inducement for the children to be conti- 
nued at school, till they have attained the highest degree 
of proficency. Some such inducements may. be neces- 
sary, as otherwise the parents may often be inclined, on 


the most frivolous pretences, to take them from school, 


as soon as they can earn any thing at home, before they 


have acquired a sufficient education. Let it also be 
proposed to them, that if they Will consent to have a 


Portion of their earnings, e. g. Id. a Week, kept in re- 
serve, whatever may be the Whole amount, it shall be 


lotbled, « , Ora handsome addition Shall be made to it, on K 
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their leaving school, that the whole may be expended in 


the purchase of the necessary implements of the em- 
ployment they have learnt, of an extraordinary supply 
of cloths, or whatever else may be most desirable to 


them, at that time; provided only their conduct has 


been generally good, and they. do not leave the school 
sconer, than meets with the approbation of the vistor.“ 
I nA vx taken some pains toshew, that the necessary 


expences of the proposed institutions will be but ineon- 
siderable, which argument will doubtless have weight 
with those, who already pay largely to the poor's rate, 
and will be disposed to compute with a degree of mi- 
nuteness the debtor and creditor sides of the account. 
But, more generally, we have not so much occasion to 
lament in this kingdom a deficiency of contributions to 
any benevolent design, as the want of persons of a uſh- | 
dient. share of zeal and assiduity, and a proper degree of 


knowledge and discretion, to carry it into effect. This 


s not a proper occasion to expatiate on the subject, yet 


it cannot but be lamented, how little the usual edu- 


cation of those , who are e for the most ostensible 
N | situations 


I what is here advanced, I have not respeſt solely 8 
est rate of contribution. Hut if, in addition to the three g ineas, 
as supposed, allotted for gratuities, there should be any other zur- | 
plus money, to the amount of two guineas more, besides what is 
<estined for books, it will be found . to the prizes and 
A above Suggested, 


3 | 
situations in Ii; their early habits, connections, and £7 
employments, however conducive to humanize the 
mind, and awaken it to benevolent sensations, is yet 
calculated to. excite that peculiar turn of thought and 
reflection, and to direct the attention into those chan- 

nels of observation, that are necessary to prepare them 

for a life of practical and skilful beneficence. For-be- 
neficence is a science, which, like every other species of 
information, is to be acquired only by an appropriate 

kind of reflection and experience. The proposed in- 
stitutions, however, it is presumed, require in the pa- 75 

trons no very extensive knowledge of human nature, — 
as exemplified in the lower stations, and a moderate | 
share only of resolution and perseverance, to render 
them successful. But any benevolent person, that will 
kindly undertake to patronize and superintend an insti- 
tution of the proposed form, will find it, I am. persuaded,: 
an excellent school for acquiring that particular species 
of information and experience, that is the most neces- 0: 


sary to N and extend his powers of beneficence, | -M 
| | 30 55 | | | A 
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Tz So cH schools, as: total been the object of the preceding 
pages to recommend, if generally established, would, it 


is hoped, produce a very happy and seasonable reforma- 


tion in the manners of the lower orders of the community. 
But to accomplish such a perfect melioration in their 
character and circumstances, as is sincerely to be desired, 
it will be necessary, that these institutions should be ac- 
companied with, or followed by, various other objects of 
improvement. One of the highest i importance would be 
to afford workmen of general good conduct a reasonable 
expectation, by industry and careful management, of 
3 experiencing, at some period of their lives, an essential 
improvement in their condition, and an actual advance- 
ment in the scale of society. In the course of a few 
Vears, it is hoped, that many commons and wastes will 
be brought into a state of cultivation. As some com- 


pensation to the neighbouring poor for the advantages 


Atey have hitherto been accustomed to derive from such 


commons, it is mach to be withel, that allotments could | 


Abe * of a 1 of small ; properties, sufficiently 
| | large 
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Lage for the purpose, but in various proportions, many 


| _ them having a comfortable cottage annexed to them; 3 


which should be offered to industrious workmen of good 
character at a fair refit for lite, or $0 long, as they can 
maintain themselves without parochial assistance. In 
some cases, it may be thought better to encourage! labour- 
ers to build cottages for themselves, by letting them the 
and on leases for three lives, subject to a quit-rent, and 


Be” fine certain. To prevent these properties from ever 


being alienated, or swallowed up in large farms, or ap- : 
'Plied to any other uses, than those, for which they are 
-destined, | let them be vested in the hands of certain trus- 
tees, who should commonly be the clergyman, , Church- 
wardens, and the principal proprietors in the parish. 


uns would the labouring classes have an object in view, 


that would render their characters of value to them, 


and induce them to save what they could in the days of 


health and prosperity, that they might have enough to 
purchase a little stock, or whatever else might be neces- 
-8ary for the cultivation of one of these small portions of 
land, whenever they should have an opportunity of be- 
coming the tenants. They would then gladly embrace 
every means of reducing the expences of comfortable 


Zubsistence, and would be much better disposed, than the 


P r commonly are nt present, to learn any instances of 
«ecqnomy in cookery, fuel, &c. They would also be more 
irous that der Glen Should be trained ap to in- 
„„ . A 


_ 
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te and possessed of such qualities, as are walls 66 
beneficial to themselves. On such a little farm, as ig 


Auſſicient for keeping a cow, a fe pigs, a little poultry, 


and raising a large quantity of bulky vegetables by spade - 
cultivation, with the addition of a few bee-hives,* may 
an elderly person, it is presumed, maintain himself 


- comfortably with the relicts of his family, after he 


.ceases to be able to go regularly to common labour. 


And thus many an aged workman, in lieu of, being re- 


- -garded as an odious incumbrance on the community, 
and removed from the domestic quiet and retirement of 


His Own cottage, and the society of his O WII family, to 


drag out the remainder of his miserable existence amidst 


the noise and ribaldry of a.parish work-room, would 


Pass the concluding periods of his life on a comfortable 
and respeCtable independence, the well-carned recom- 
pence of his honest industry. If, then, there were only 


a sufficient number of such small occupations, it is 
hoped, that the lower classes would once more regard ĩ it, ; 
as a matter of shame an e to apply ſor paro- 


. chia! 


* Tax, encouragement of apiaries is an object, that much de- 


9erves the public attention. The profit of a. few hives would 
make a very comfortable addition to the means of subsistence of 
persons in the lower Stations of life. Were the practice of keep- 
ing bees general amongst cottagers, thete would be an annual 


saving or access ion of wealth to the nation to the amount, per- 


haps, of millions, acquired almost at no expence, nor trouble, and 
yuhout any perceptible loss to the OR or . 


* 


- * 
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ce relief, while many a parish, by making this sea · 


sotiable use of a large portion of its wastes or commons, AK av 
w uld be nearly liberated from a poor's rate. The to 
more usual modes of compensating the poor for the ad- : = na 
: vantages they derived trom commons, whether by at- = 
| en 


t ching a small portion of land to each cottage, or mak 


1. ga little distribution of fuel in winter, “ constitute no 3 
essential improvement in their condition, The land is 1 
the property of the owner of the cottage, and not of the i 
Poor, and, probably, will be shortly detached from the des 
Cottage, and swallowed up in the large farms in the the 
| neighbourhood, Each poor person, no longer posses8cd ob 
of the opportunity he heretofore et realizing his 3 
ä 5 savings : 5: 
O1 
| Ir is cy allowed that as5isting-the poor in the article of | 

4 fuel is one of the most beneficial modes of relie wing them. Per- | fu. 
4 - - haps there is no kind of distress, from which they suffer more in Etz; 
ö many parts of the kingdom than the scarcity of fuel, or none, by a 1 
= which they are more powerfully tempted to dishonest practices „ 

1 Hence breaking hedges, under tae pretence of gathering sticks, is ” W-- 
þ one of the ſirst employments of early youth: and one species of. ; i 
theft imperceptibly leads to others of greatei atrocity, Let the 19 Lit 
Poor, then, be liberally relieved in the article of fuel, upon the „„ 
implied condition indeed, that they incur no suspicion of p. rsuing - 5c 
_ _ *dlishonest means of relieving themselves ; and, it is hoped, their . 
children will not then be so early initiated i in the ways of -iniquity, =» 
The plan, adopted i in same. parts of Norfolk, merits approbation, 5 | =P 
of having a portion of the commen allotted as the poor's estate, | nc 
ſor the purpose of expending the rent in the purchase of fuel for - re 
the pbor; especially, if the and itself is let to industrious labour-. | RE 


ers, in- the == ee enen in 8 text. 
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ravings in the purchase of 4 cow, or a little other stock, 
to feed on the common, by the aid of which he could 
maintain hiuiself even in his declining years With some 
degree of comfort, v ithout parochial as8istance,would at 
length have no other dependence than his daily labours, * 
and no prospect before him, in time of age and infir- 
mity, but a parish workhouse. 
Wu once the labouring classes are . with a 
desire of accumulation, it will then be proper to assist 
them in improving their savings. There are reasonable 
| objections to the parochial funds recommended origi- 
a „ nally by Mr, DowDESWELL and Sir G. SAVILLE, - 
and those more recently suggested in Mr. PitT's bill 
for the relief of the poor, which would not apply ta. 
funds supported by a voluntary subscription. A soc. 
cety of the, following nature is therefore proposed. Let 
a number of gentlemen in any district subscribe, some 
4 ro per annum, either of landed or funded property, 
some £20, £50, or (loo, as each thinks fit, as a secu- 
rity to any ot the labouring classes, that may be disposed x -. | 
| 


to intrust them with their money. Let the proposed 
object of the society be to receive the savings of their 

poorer neighbours by little and little, and allow them a 
competent interest, till the money is recalled. It would 
not be difficult to suggest such regulgtions, as would 
render the trouble inconsiderable, - and Secure the sub- 
seribers from any loss. There is something in this 
mode of improving money less selfish, than in the Tf 


„ 
be 
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* and Kon societies, as the family, 1 not 
merely the man himself, would enjoy the. benefit of the 
money accumulated: as it is also better calculated to : 
excite a man to diligence and frugality. The same N 


bocieties might also undertake to sell annuities to the 


lower classes, for the benefit of their widows; or per- 
mit them to secure sums of money to be paid to their 
sons, of their daughters, at an age, when they may be 


supposed to be entering on marriage, or about to settle 


in the world. Schemes for these purposes may easily 
be drawn out by the aid of Baron MasEREs's, Dr. 


Price' 8; and other Freatises on Annuities. - As iYis 


not my intention to swell the present pamphlet. b7 
> being difruse on a subject somewhat foreign to its 


professed ebjeQ, I shall content myself with subjoining 
an example, or two. It appears, then, on a reasonable 


estimation of the probabilities of human existence, that, 
if the husband's age is 30, and the wite's 24, an annuity . 


ef {10 for life, for the benefit of the wife, to commence 
from the time of her becoming a widow, in case she 
survive her husband, may be purchased for about ( 38, 
if the interest of money is computed at 4 per cent. 


Again, the parent of a child now three penis old, by a 


Present payment of about £2 178: at an interest of 4. 
per cent. may secure £10 to be paid - to the child as soon 
as it shall have completed its ty enty fifth year, if it 


Should live so long. 
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Frmteu by R. Lxton, No. 87, Great Foruand-street, L@:dots, - 


the LOWEW CLASSES, and the Means of improving it, in- 
-port and Maintenance of the Poor: in the courseof which; the - 


Portant Branches of PoLtTicaL Ecoxoux are illustrated.— 


Lash published, by the Same 1 hw EDU 
* An INQUIRY into the PRESENT CONDITION rt 


cluding some Remarks on Mr. Pirr's Bill for the better Sup- 
Policy of the Con x Laws is examined, and various other im- 


. 


Price 28. 6d. 


2. A SYLLABUS, or Abstrad, of a System of POLITI- 
OA PHILOSOPHY; to which is prefixed, a Dissertation, 
recommending, that the STUpy of Peririca r Economy be 


encouraged in the UNiveRS1T.es, and that a Course of puBLIC 
'Lecru-ts he delivered on that Subject. Price-2s, 6d. 


regular Course of ACADEMIC AL STUDIES considered;. 


tit of the SUNDAY SCHOOLS established in that Town, | 
Price 1s. 


* 


3. The NECESSITY of introducing DIVINITY into t 


and other Regulations suggested for the Improvement of the 
present Mode Education | in the UNiversiTy of amn. 


Price 28. 6d. 


4. ASE RMON, preached in the Parish Church of St. a 
Colchester, en S..nday, the 24th-of August, 1788, for the be- 


nefit of the CHARITY SCHOOL. Price 1s. 
5. A SERMON, preached in the Parish Church of sum 2 


Colchester, an Tuesday the ist of August, 1797, for the Bene- 


6. A SERMON, 3 in the varish Clvnrclies of Wor- 


- mingford and Boxted, Essex, on Sunday, April the 26th, 1798, 
to perzuade the Congregations to form themselves into MILI- 


TARY ASSOCIATIONS, and COMPA IES of PIO 


NE RS, for the Derexce of the Covvrex. Price 6d. 


7. SELECT QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the 


KNOWLEDGE ang PRACTICE of the CHRISTIAN 


- RELIGION ; 5 e for the Ve of a Sunday School, 
eiiie 3d. 


8. SELECT PORTIONS of PSALMS, from different 
Versions; to which are added,, a few occasional HYMNS. 
Price „ 915 Out - 
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